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SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  OH AUNCE Y  M.  DEPEW. 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  hill  to  establish  postal 
savings  hanks  for  depositing  savings  at  interest  with  the  security  of 
the  Government  for  repayment  thereof,  and  for  other  purposes — 

Mr.  DEPEW  said : 

Mr.  President  :  It  is  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  exhaust¬ 
ive  and  illuminating  speech  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Carter],  to  whom  we  have  listened  with  so  much  pleasure. 
But  I  want  to  record  my  approval  of  this  measure  for  a  gov¬ 
ernment  postal  savings  bank  system.  Early  in  my  life  I  was 
connected  with  a  savings  bank  and  have  always  been  deeply 
interested  in  them. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  work  has  not  been  given  to  the 
Post-Office  Department  before.  I  The  record  shows  that  a  postal 
savings  bank  system  has  been  recommended  by  nearly  every 
Postmaster-General  for  thirty-five  years.  Bills  have  been  re¬ 
peatedly  introduced  in  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress  rep¬ 
resenting  the  desire  of  the  administration  of  the  time  on  this 
subject,  but  none  of  them  has  received  any  consideration.  It 
requires  about  forty  years  of  agitation  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion  of  any  radical  change  in  government  procedure  or  activi- 
ties.  We  are  the  most  conservative  people  in  the  world,  j 
though  having  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  radical,  fit  is  j 
our  dual  system  of  federal  and  state  powers  which  accounts  \ 
for  the  slow  pace  of  reforms  or  improvements  in  the  service  or  ! 
demonstrated  beneficence  because  of  devotion  to  States  rights 
and  fear  of  federal  encroachment  upon  them,  which  is  the  bogy 
that  is  ever  distracting  the  legislative  mind. 

This  is  not  a  new  or  untried  proposition.  It  was  adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1861  and  its  success  and  popularity  were 
immediate.  Within  a  few  years  every  continental  nation,  ex¬ 
cept  Germany,  had  followed  the  British  example.  In  Germany, 
largely  because  of  the  wide  difference  between  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  and  independent  states,  the  matter  was  taken  up  and 
successfully  carried  out  by  municipalities.  The  table  which  ' 
I  here  present  is  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  the  working  of  the  j 
postal  savings  banks  in  these  countries.  I  find  it  in  the  annual  ! 
report  of  the  Postmaster-General. 
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Postal  savings  banks,  1901^-1906. 


Country. 

Date. 

Number  of 
depositors. 

Deposits. 

Average 

deposit. 

Europe: 

Austria — 

Savings  accounts . 

Dec.,  1905 

1,900, 194 

$42,536,862 

$22. 59 

Banking  accounts . 

Dec.,  1905 

67,804 

62, 225, 584 

917. 73 

Belgium . 

Dec.,  1905 

2,316,633 

155, 646, 121 

67. 19 

Bulgaria . 

Dec.,  1904 

124, 007 

2, 723, 182 
1,004,488 

21.96 

Finland . 

Dec.,  1905 

53, 455 

18. 79 

France . 

Dec.,  1905 

4, 577, 390 

246,  703, 726 

53.90 

Great  Britain . 

Dec.,  1904 

9, 673, 717 

721,819,296 

74. 62 

Hungary — 

Savings  accounts . 

Dec.,  1905 

563, 973 

13, 975, 800 

24. 78 

Banking  accounts . 

Dec.,  1905 

13,581 

13,031,159 

957. 51 

Italy . 

Dec.,  1906 

4, 689, 669 

233,735,  421 

49.84 

Netherlands . 

Dec.,  1906 

1, 259,  681 

56,153,000 

44. 50 

Russia . 

June,  1906 

1,488, 432 

59,649,925 

66. 95 

Sweden . 

June,  1905 

567,032 

14, 648, 559 

25.83 

North  and  South  America: 

Bahamas . 

June,  1905 

1,864 

114,027 

61.17 

Canada  . 

June,  1906 

164,  542 

45,736,489 

277. 96 

Guiana— 

British . 

Dec.,  1905 

9, 966 

324,075 

32.52 

Dutch . 

Dec.,  1905 

5, 785 

230, 222 

39.80 

Asia: 

British  East  Indies — 

British  India . 

Mar.,  1906 

1, 115, 758 

45,396,741 

38.98 

Ceylon . 

Dec.,  1905 

63, 850 

567, 147 

8.88 

Straits  Settlements . 

Dec.,  1905 

3,310 

317, 208 

95.83 

Dutch  East  Indies . 

Dec.,  1906 

49, 566 

2, 841,535 

57.33 

Formosa . 

Mar.,  1906 

63, 332 

552, 408 

8. 72 

Japan . 

Dec.,  1906 

6, 658, 758 

33,713,037 

5.06 

The  Philippines . 

June, 1907 

2,676 

255, 050 

111.  77 

Africa: 

Cape  Colony . 

June, 1905 

98, 328 

11, 032, 093 

112.20 

Egypt . 

Gold  Coast . 

Dec.,  1906 

59, 084 

1,581,613 

26. 77 

Dec.,  1905 

862 

43, 774 

50. 78 

Orange  River  Colony . 

June,  1905 

5, 645 

828, 439 

146. 76 

Sierra  Leone . 

Dec.,  1905 

5,223 

303, 081 

58.03 

Transvaal . 

June,  1905 

40, 844 

5,224,635 

127.94 

Australia: 

New  South  Wales . 

June,  1905 

254,331 

38, 702, 715 

152.17 

Tasmania . 

Dec.,  1905 

17, 045 

2,216,107 

130.02 

Western  Australia . 

June,  1906 

63, 574 

11,271,598 

177. 30 

New  Zealand . 

Dec.,  1905 

276, 066 

42, 158, 735 

152. 69 

The  most  curious  and  striking  feature  of  this  exhibit  is  that 
government  postal  savings  banks  are  in  successful  operation  in 
Europe,  in  Austria,  Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Finland,  France,  Great 
Britain,  Hungary,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Russia,  and  Sweden; 
in  Asia,  in  the  British  East  Indies,  British  India,  Ceylon,  Straits 
Settlements,  Dutch  East  Indies^  Formosa,  Japan,  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines  before  we  acquired  them ;  in  Africa,  in  Cape  Colony, 
Egypt,  Gold  Coast,  Orange  River  Colony,  Sierra  Leone,  and 
Transvaal;  in  Australia,  in  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  West¬ 
ern  Australia,  and  New  Zealand ;  in  North  and  South  America, 
in  the  Bahama  Islands,  British  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana,  and 
Canada,  and  none  in  the  United  States. 

The  operation  of  the  system  in  Canada  is  especially  significant 
for  us.  In  European  countries  like  Great  Britain,  France,  Bel- 
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gium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland  the  populations  are  compact, 
almost  congested,  in  small  areas  compared  with  the  territory  of 
the  United  States,  but  every  subdivision  of  population  large 
enough  to  support  a  post-office  presents  the  opportunity  to  the 
thrifty  to  save  their  earnings.  Our  own  statistics  are  startling. 
No  one  now  disputes  the  benefits  of  savings  institutions  to  any 
community.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  one  of  the  best  culti¬ 
vators  of  good  citizenship,  good  moi’als,  and  healthy  and  in¬ 
dependent  homes. 

I  recall  an  instance  in  my  own  experience  which  illustrates 
the  situation.  In  the  village  where  I  was  born  and  which  had 
many  prosperous  industries  there  never  had  been  a  savings 
bank.  The  artisans  in  the  foundries  earned  good  wages,  but 
the  shops  were  shut  down  during  the  winter  and  also  when 
there  was  a  depression  in  the  trade.  All  of  the  workmen  lived 
up  to  their  wages,  with  the  result  that  in  these  times  of  de¬ 
pression  there  was  the  greatest  distress  among  them  and  their 
families.  Thrift  is  not  a  natural  gift,  but  an  acquired  habit. 
Self-indulgence  is  according  to  nature.  An  astonishing  number 
of  people  must  be  placed  upon  their  feet  by  agencies  out  of 
themselves  and  kept  there  and  kept  moving  by  extraneous  help. 
That  accounts  for  the  wonderful  and  increasing  movement  for 
the  prohibition  in  the  sale  of  liquor  in  the  various  States.  All 
temperance  laws  were  carried  Ihrgely  through  the  influence  of 
the  women.  In  one  of  the  great  conventions  of  the  ladies  of 
Georgia,  one  of  the  orators  said: 

The  reason  why  we  want  and  must  have  this  legislation  is  that  our 
men  are  temperamentally  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  resist 
temptation. 

There  settled  among  us  in  the  early  years  of  my  practice  at 
the  bar  a  savings-bank  man  from  New  York.  He  called  to¬ 
gether  the  citizens  and  organized  an  institution.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  to  start  it,  all  who  could  deposited  a  hundred  dollars. 
The  hundred  which  I  put  in,  and  which  represented  the  extent 
of  my  capital,  I  have  never  touched  to  this  day,  though  nearly 
fifty  years  have  elapsed.  Its  influence  as  an  anchorage  in  all 
crises  of  a  long  life  has  been  incalculable.  It  required  eight  or 
ten  years  to  cultivate  among  the  people  the  saving  habit,  but 
when  success  was  assured  for  the  bank '  distress  disappeared 
among  the  artisans  and  workingmen  of  the  town.  The  money 
for  the  rainy  day  was  in  the  savings  bank  and  hard  times  were 
tided  over  without  suffering,  though  a  greater  gain  was  that  in 
these  deposits  were  the  beginnings  of  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Before  that  time  for  an  artisan  or  workingman  to  own  his 
home  was  exceedingly  rare,  but  afterwards  it  became  the  rule 
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and  not  the  exception.  Good  citizenship,  a  keen  interest  in 
public  affairs,  the  prosperity  of  the  church  and  the  school,  were 
all  incalculably  promoted  by  the  independence  and  self-respect 
in  the  ownership  of  homes. 

The  savings-bank  system  in  the  various  States  is  admirable, 
the  laws  governing  these  banks  are  excellent,  and  they  are  safe¬ 
guarded  in  every  way.  There  are  no  better  managed  or  safer 
institutions  in  the  world.  But  under  private  management  they 
are  established  only  where  there  is  a  large  enough  population  to 
support  the  machinery  of  a  bank  out  of  the  surplus,  after  paying 
interest  to  depositors.  That  machinery  means  bankings  rooms, 
officers,  clerks,  and  other  expenses,  which  increase  with'  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  business.  In  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  a  savings  bank  in  isolated  communities.  When  a  savings 
bank  is  established,  the  expense  of  its  maintenance  and  adminis¬ 
tration  is  supported  for  the  first  few  years  by  the  philanthro¬ 
pists  who  have  originated  it.  The  deposits  must  be  very  consid¬ 
erable  before  there  will  be,  after  3  or  4  per  cent  has  been  paid 
the  depositors,  a  balance  sufficient  to  run  the  bank  and  to  lay  up 
a  surplus  against  the  accidents  of  banking,  such  as  depreciation 
of  securities  and  defalcations.  The  result  is  that  14  States 
have  virtually  all  the  savings  institutions  and  32  States  and  the 
Territories  have  practically  none.  The  deposits  in  14  States 
aggregate  three  thousand  fiVe  hundred  and  ninety  millions  of 
dollars,  in  round  numbers,  while  in  the  other  32  States  and  all 
the  Territories  the  deposits  are  only  seventy  thousand.  The 
G  New  England  States  and  New  York  have  twice  as  many 
deposits  as  all  the  other  States  put  together.  This  demonstrates 
that  a  savings  bank,  which  is  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
industry  and  thrift,  exists  and  can  exist  only  in  crowded  com¬ 
munities,  but  industry  and  thrift  are  important  everywhere. 
The  only  agency  which  can  make  these  opportunities  universal 
is  the  post-office.  There  are  less  than  fifteen  hundred  savings 
banks  in  the  United  States,  and  there  are  68,000  post-offices. 
Those  figures  tell  the  whole  story. 

Nearly  every  day  in  the  newspapers  are  accounts  of  crimes  of 
murder  and  arson  committed  upon  isolated  farms,  at  coal  mines, 
mining  camps,  and  lumber  camps,  and  all  of  them  for  robbery. 
The  fact  that  farmers  too  distant  to  avail  themselves  of  sav¬ 
ings  banks  hide  their  money  in  the  house,  and  that  this  is  true 
among  the  thrifty  in  coal  and  iron  mines  and  with  the  men 
who  are  working  upon  the  construction  of  railways  or  in  the 
digging  of  canals,  has  created  a  class  of  criminals  whose  spe¬ 
cialty  is  ascertaining  the  thrifty  and  preying  upon  them  either  by 
threats  or  violence.  There  is  no  doubt  if  the  post-offices  in  these 
neighborhoods  could  receive,  as  this  bill  suggests,  deposits  from 
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$1  up  with  the  confidence  which  exists  everywhere  in  the 
Government,  that  the  temptation  for  thieves  and  murderers 
would  be  removed  and  criminal  conspiracies  broken  up.  The 
deadly  dullness  of  department  figures  is  seldom  relieved  by 
anything  of  human  interest,  but  a  pathetic  incident  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  the  Treasury  was  the  statement  made  recently  that  the 
work  of  the  bureau  which  endeavors  to  make  out  the  numbers 
and  denominations  of  burned  bank  bills  which  have  been  re¬ 
turned,  in  order  that  new  ones  may  be  issued  in  their  place,  is 
very  much  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year,  because  the  farmer  or  his  wife  has 
hidden  the  family  money  in  the  stove  and  when  the  fires  are 
started  this  risky  safe  deposit  has  been  forgotten  and  the  savings 
of  years  are  raked  out  from  the  embers  of  the  fire  in  the  hope  of 
some  recovery  by  the  care  of  the  examiners  of  the  Treasury 
Department. 

In  industrial  crises,  which  will  continue  to  be  common  with 
us  so  long  as  our  present  unscientific  system  of  currency  exists, 
the  acuteness  of  the  difficulty  is  accentuated  by  the  hoarding  of 
money,  but  this  would  no  longer  be  practiced  if  the  people  who 
are  distant  from  populous  centers  where  savings  banks  can  be 
supported  had  a  place  for  deposit.  Judging  from  the  example 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and 
Canada  it  is  safe  to  calculate  that  there  would  be  on  deposit  in 
the  postal  savings  banks  in  the  United  States  at  least  $500,- 
000,000.  This  would  be  money  in  possession  of  the  Government 
available  to  prevent  and  minimize  financial  troubles.  It  would 
be  money  which  otherwise  could  not  be  reached  by  any  process. 
Fear  leads  depositors  to  make  runs  upon  the  banks  in  times  of 
panics,  but  confidence  would  cause  every  depositor  with  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  leave  his  money  in  the  Treasury  and  all  who  had 
money  hidden  to  take  advantage  of  this  solid  security.  Our  Post- 
Office  Department,  which  began  so  humbly,  has  now  reached 
enormous  proportions.  Its  receipts  for  1908  were,  in  round 
numbers,  $191,500,000,  and  its  expenditures  $208,351,000.  At 
first  its  workings  covered  only  letters.  Then  by  reductions  of 
postage  and  new  methods  an  enormous  impetus  was  given  to  the 
education  which  can  be  derived  from  the  largest  possible  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  magazines.  Then  to  make  it  easy,  safe, 
and  cheap  for  the  people  to  send  money  to  different  parts  of  the 
country,  or  to  their  relatives  abroad,  the  money-order  system 
was  adopted  and  is  now  in  successful  operation  in  about  38,000 
post-offices.  Through  this  medium,  which  is  an  awkward  one, 
it  is  estimated  that  nearly  $20,000,000  are  annually  transmitted. 

Ten  years  ago  we  entered  with  many  misgivings  upon  the 
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rural  free  delivery.  This  now  takes  16,000,000  farmers  out  of 
their  isolation  and  brings  them  in  daily  contact  with  the 
affairs  and  markets  of  the  world.  Here  we  have  an  illustration 
of  the  very  gradual  and  conservative  expansion  of  our  post-office 
facilities  during  a  century. 

Postal  savings  banks  would  not  have  been  feasible  years  ago, 
but  now  it  will  be  a  natural  and  expressive  adjunct  to  the  post- 
offices  of  the  country.  The  Government  allows  2  per  cent 
interest,  and  the  postmaster  deposits  the  money  at  the  nearest 
bank  at  2£  per  cent.  The  extra  one-half  per  cent  will  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  administration  and  leave  a  surplus.  This 
rate  of  interest  prevents  the  postal  savings  bank  being  brought 
in  competition  with  existing  institutions.  With  only  fifteen 
hundred  savings  banks,  and  those  in  14  States,  with  32  States 
and  the  Territories  practically  deficient,  and  with  68,000  post- 
offices,  the  figures  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  new  business  outside 
of  existing  savings-bank  business  and  can  not  interfere  with  it 
to  any  appreciable  extent.  We  have  already  enlarged  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  acceptance  of  bonds  for 
deposits,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  Congress  can  author¬ 
ize  the  Secretary,  if  there  is  no  use  for  these  moneys  in  the 
•'national  banks,  to  invest  them  in  interest-paying  securities, 
^he  principal  objection  that  I  have  heard  to  the  postal  savings 
bank  is  the  old  cry  of  paternalism,  with  a  suggestion,  as  usual, 
of  constitutional  limitation^  |but  we  are  already,  in  the  develop-* 
ment  of  our  resources,  a  paternalistic  government  in  fields  which 
promote  instead  of  weaken  individual  enterprise  and  inde¬ 
pendence.  Our  whole  scheme  of  internal  improvements  is  based 
upon  this  consideration.  The  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
recently  in  session  here,  was  composed  of  able  and  patriotic  men 
from  every  State  in  the  Union.  Among  them  were  many  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  for  States  rights  as  against  the  enlargement 
of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  under  a  propo¬ 
sition  to  issue  five  hundred  millions  of  bonds  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  waterways  the  congress  unanimously  and  enthusi¬ 
astically  arose  and  cheered  an  appropriation  under  the  old  flag. 
We  are  spending  two  thousand  millions  a  year  for  our  navy, 
our  army,  our  rivers  and  harbors,  our  reclamation  service,  and 
our  civil  service.  The  fruits  of  these  expenditures  are  largely 
protection  against  what  may  never  happen,  but  in  this  proposition 
we  are  adding  to  the  solid  wealth  of  the  country,  we  are  pro¬ 
tecting  the  thrifty  in  localities  where  now  they  are  helpless,  we 
are  encouraging  the  careless  and  extravagant  to  become  thrifty, 
and  we  are  promoting  the  general  welfare  and  good  citizenship 
and  adding  substantially  to  the  national  credit. 
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